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THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP AND 
THE WILL TO WORK 

J. D. STOOPS 

THE older economists regarded the search for pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain as the determining motives 
of business activity. Psychology has dispelled this idea. 
We do not seek pleasure; we find pleasure in securing 
certain objects. It is generally assumed that patent rights 
are necessary to guarantee the creative activity of invent- 
ors. Because money represents social prestige it is a 
potent stimulus to invention as well as to other forms of 
economic activity. But invention at its best is indifferent 
to financial reward. The greatest inventors, like the 
greatest musicians, poets, and artists, are driven to creative 
activity by an irresistible impulse. The instinct of work- 
manship is the main source of energy which drives the 
wheels of industry. It functions in spite of loss, failure, 
and poverty. It is at its best in those who are not depend- 
ent upon the stimulus of financial profit. When the bird 
builds a nest; when the beaver constructs a dam; when 
the monkey goes through a process of manipulation, there 
are present no ideas which anticipate definite objects. 
Such behavior is due to action-patterns inherited in the 
lower brain levels. And human beings possess these same 
action-patterns. These instincts are associated in the 
human brain with abstract thought but such association 
does not change their hereditary and non-voluntary 
character. The object of the will is the thing to be accom- 
plished. Pleasure is an accompaniment of the accom- 
plishment of any object of will. The same is true of 
profit or gain. When workmanship is at its best the will 
proceeds with the directness of instinct. In its highest 
forms workmanship is not only unaware of profit but even 
blind to obstacles in its way. 

There are then a number of instincts such as manipula- 
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tion, constructiveness, workmanship, and contrivance, 
which give to human behavior a trend, a drive, a line of 
direction, a form and outline. These instincts underlie 
our economic and vocational activities. And this group 
of instincts can be given full rein. Unlike the instincts of 
sex and pugnacity and possession, the instinct of work- 
manship does not in itself endanger the lives of others. 
It is creative. Its fullest expression may be wholly con- 
structive. It needs intellectual organization if it is to be 
productive. But when it is given complete sway it is never 
in itself anti-social. It is an instinct whose energy may be 
enjoyed without remorse. 

The instinct of hunger is among the most important of 
the fundamental instincts. The tendency to seek the 
breast, to suck things, to put things in the mouth, is a 
manifestation in the infant of the will to live. The animal 
exhibits an almost unbroken attention to whatever stimu- 
lates his senses of taste and smell. Hunting in animals and 
in primitive man is an outgrowth of the instinct of hunger. 
Chasing and grasping an escaping animal is preparatory 
to killing and eating it. The pursuit of large game among 
gregarious animals tends to assume a co-operative form. 
The evolution of tools, such as clubs, traps, and arrows, 
makes possible more intellectual forms of food-getting. 

Intimately associated with the instinct of hunger is the 
hoarding instinct. Animals and primitive men collect and 
hoard food. The instinct of acquisition is associated with 
nest-building and home-building. It led to the collecting 
of flocks. With the further development of intelligence, a 
long intermediate process came in between the beginning 
and the end of the pursuit of food. Here came in the 
development of agriculture and commerce. The profes- 
sions and all the higher vocations are inseparable from the 
instinct to seek food. There is an inborn trend which 
leads men to possess, to appropriate. To store, to hoard, 
to collect, is an irresistible drive in the human mind. It is 
the root of the institution of property. Instinctive social 
tendencies like the parental instinct and gregariousness 
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may modify the instinct to acquire, to possess, along social 
lines but the instinct itself is ineradicable. There is no 
limit to the objects and interests that may be brought 
within the scope of this instinct. 

The human race took a vast stretch of centuries to learn 
how to work. Many individuals do not achieve this 
difficult process. Man learned the difficult art of work by 
transferring to industry the organization and control 
which he had achieved in the violent emotional activities 
of his more primitive life as a hunter and fighter. He 
substituted tools for weapons but there was no essential 
modification of the underlying patterns of the older instinc- 
tive activities. Primitive man obtained his food by fishing 
in the flowing streams and by hunting wild game ; he fought 
for his clothing with fierce beasts. Here were personal 
encounter and the energizing, emotional experience of fear, 
anger, and self-preservation. 

If it be true that the energies of the will are in the in- 
stinctive patterns of the mind, then the will to work must 
have an underlying system of instinctive predispositions 
like any other form of organized behavior. There is no 
other foundation for an efficient form of vocational pur- 
suit. In the mind of the artist, the poet, the inventor, the 
creative industrial organizer, there are definite mental 
patterns which impose on the phenomena of experience 
more or less definite forms. When the mind meets the 
facts of experience with a drive or pattern which gives these 
facts a certain form there is a creative, organizing, thrusting 
forward of the will which is accompanied by a consciousness 
of power. 

One of the corollaries of the Freudian psychology is the 
proposition that nervous and mental diseases, in their 
acquired form, are the result of a conflict between instinc- 
tive trends and the ideal strivings of the personality. Any 
system of instinctive trends which is not incorporated 
within that system of ideal strivings which we call the 
moral self will necessarily set up a tendency toward mental 
and moral disorganization. Creativeness and efficiency can. 
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exist only when the will is supported by instinctive pre- 
disposition. Where there is conflict between volition and 
instinctive trend there is insufficiency and disorganization 
of will. 

We are today recognizing a divorce between moral per- 
sonality and vocational activity, especially in the industrial 
sphere. This conflict results practically in a case of dual 
personality. Unless the instinct of workmanship be organ- 
ized in such a way as to make one's vocation an integral 
part of one's personality, the will can be neither an ade- 
quate, nor a morally organized, will. To prosecute a voca- 
tion which is not the expression of one's richest innate 
capacities is to exhibit an incomplete and ineffective will 
in the field of one's vocation. 

Work which is disassociated from the driving forces of 
our instinct-patterns is drudgery. Physical and nervous 
breakdowns are the result not of the nature or amount of 
work done but of the nervous and mental conditions under 
which the work is done. It is not the work done which 
wears us down; it is the tension, hurry, anxiety, and lack of 
co-ordination; above all it is the lack or the frustration of a 
creative emotional drive. 

The instincts of workmanship and of acquisition are as 
much a part of personality as the instincts of sex or fear or 
gregariousness. They have not been so regarded and there 
has grown up a vicious dualism between the world of in- 
dustry and the world of morality. To work so many hours 
for so much pay without any vital interest in the process 
is to have a dual personality. The object of such a voca- 
tional activity is not an organic part of the agent's personal- 
ity. Think of the emotional loss in the machine-like 
regularity, the impersonal routine, of the modern industrial 
operative who works so many hours for so much pay and 
has no personal interest in the concern in which he is only 
a "hand" or an employee! In the industrial world the dis- 
association of the mind of the worker from the creative 
drive of the instinct of workmanship has broken the con- 
tact of the will with the latent instinctive sources of power. 
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To spend one's time in a line of work in which one has no 
serious interest is to cultivate a divided mind. Here is a 
fundamental condition of neurasthenia. Indeed if one is 
to be adjusted to a machine, if one is to perform a set of 
stereotyped reactions at a time and in a manner deter- 
mined by an impersonal machine, if scientific management 
means a perfecting of the work of the machine irrespective 
of the emotions and the will of the operator, then imagina- 
tion and initiative would actually seem to interfere in the 
adaptation of the man to the machine. Many operatives 
left the grind of the factory for military service with a 
consciousness of release. Here was adventure; here was 
an escape from the dull monotony of the machine. 

It is this adaptation of the mind to the machine with its 
constant suppression of the emotional life which is behind 
the demand for shorter hours of work. It is also related to 
the new custom of an annual vacation. It is associated 
with the increasing demand for a practically non-educa- 
tional form of drama. The Greek went to the theatre in 
the morning and the play presented some ideal of conduct. 
The brain which has been fatigued by uninteresting me- 
chanical labor prefers vaudeville to Shakespeare. 

If there are inherited action-patterns which determine the 
lines of direction along which the will must develop, then 
a disassociation of the will from any action-pattern means 
a disorganization of the will in some corresponding field of 
conduct. We know of no universal, changeless will which 
functions independently of the instincts. If this be true 
any frustration of the instinct of workmanship means an 
inefficient will in the field of one's vocation. Workmanship 
and the sense of property are as deeply rooted in our consti- 
tution as hunger, fear or sex. Of all the instincts which 
most directly underlie our social institutions, those which he 
at the basis of workmanship and property are the last to re- 
ceive universal social recognition. That curiosity is the 
root of the desire for knowledge; that sex is the basis of 
the family; that "empathy" is the source of religion, is uni- 
versally recognized in the literature on these subjects. And 
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now we are learning that there are instincts which drive us 
to construct and to invent, which underlie the processes of 
work, of industry, of vocation. We are beginning to see 
that the state and industry as well as religion, the family, 
and education, are intellectualized and organized forms of 
instinctive tendencies. It is becoming clear that the evolu- 
tion of the technique of industry is just as vitally related to 
the nature of personality as the evolution of the home, the 
school, and the church. A newer sense of individuality must 
completely reorganize the instincts of workmanship and 
possession. The disorganization of personality because of 
repression in religion, in knowledge, and in the field of the 
state is a problem which has come down from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. To-day we are 
aware of another type of repression, — the repression of the 
instinct to manipulate, to experiment, to be a cause, to 
construct, to create, and also a repression of the instinct 
to possess, to own property. It is a growing consciousness 
of the repression of these instincts brought about by the 
popularization of science and the spread of democratic 
thought which underlies the present industrial unrest. 
Personality can be as thoroughly disorganized by a repres- 
sion of the instincts which underlie one's work and voca- 
tion as by a repression of those instincts which lie at the 
basis of religion or science or the family. There is nothing 
more basic, more central, in our life and conduct than the 
organization of the instincts of workmanship and posses- 
sion. 

The suppression of the emotional life in the industrial 
process is also associated with the presence of alcoholism. 
When the mind is broken into dual personalities, when the 
will is disassociated from the instincts of workmanship, 
of acquisition, of possession, the manual worker is forced 
to five in a small compartment of his total self. This 
suppression of the instincts which underlie the will to work, 
like any other continued suppression, is a narrowing and a 
distorting of the personality. Alcohol is one way of 
escaping this suppression. Is it any wonder that the 
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industrial worker resorts to drink and drugs and emotional 
excesses in his attempt to restore to experience the lost 
elements of emotional experience which are an essential 
part of a normal life? "Zealotism in religious belief," says 
Munsterberg, "tyranny and cruelty, sexual over-indulgence 
and perversion, gambling and betting, mysticism and 
superstition, recklessness and adventurousness, and above 
all, senseless crimes, have always been the psychological 
means of overcoming the emptiness and monotony of an 
unstimulated life." 1 

We are getting new light on the psychology of fatigue. 
There are many forms of fatigue that are not due to pro- 
longed work. Many men who have gone into war service 
have worked longer hours than in their regular occupation, 
but with less fatigue. The work has stimulated the emo- 
tions. Such work has been somewhat of the nature of a 
game. Experiments on fatigue in the school-room show 
-that a great deal of the fatigue of the student is due to re- 
pressed emotions, thwarted desires, monotonous routine, 
lack of interest and perspective. There is a chronic occu- 
pational fatigue which arises not from work or from over- 
work, but from disorganization of will. Where the individ- 
ual's self is not in what he does there is a dualism of mind 
and therefore a confusion and weakness of will. 

The emotion of fear plays an important part in the 
psychology of industry. Recent experiments on the duct- 
less glands have produced invaluable results not only in 
medicine, but also in psychology. It has been shown that 
during such emotions as fear and anger the adrenal glands 
secrete into the blood stream a substance known as adre- 
nalin, which adds increased energy to the muscles of the ex- 
tremities, thereby facilitating movements of defense or of 
flight. Since there is no immediate use of the digestive or- 
gans in case of fear and anger it is easy to understand the 
contraction of the blood-vessels of the digestive organs 
which expels the blood to the large surface muscles of the 
extremities, thereby aiding defense or flight. The emotions 

iMcClure's, Vol. xxxi (1908), p. 443. 
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of fear and anger are accordingly incidental to occasions of 
crisis. They are dynamogenic ; they aid the organism in 
overcoming difficulties, in meeting emergencies. \i, how- 
ever, an emotion of fear or anger becomes chronic, the 
substances poured by the ductless glands into the blood 
stream are not used by the muscles in meeting any emer- 
gency. In cases of chronic fear or anger, therefore, these 
secretions act as poisons or toxins. They put an extra 
strain on the brain, on the kidneys, on the whole organism. 
Chronic fears, fear of unemployment, fear of sickness, of 
disability, are therefore conducive to fatigue, of whose cause 
the individual will be absolutely unaware. Some form 
of guarantee to the individual against want, sickness, 
accident, and disability would more than pay for its cost 
in the better economic returns which would result from 
a more secure and confident state of mind. 

The demand on the part of labor for participation in the 
management of industry can be met only when labor 
achieves the technique of industrial organization. Such a 
technique, however, presupposes an established tradition 
regarding the training and organization of that entire 
group of instincts which underlie the functioning of an 
effective, intelligent will in the industrial world. The 
freeing and development of the instinct of workmanship 
which underlies the evolution of industry will be as long 
and as difficult a process as the intellectualizing of the 
instinct of gregariousness which underlies the growth of the 
state. And democratic participation in the organization 
of industry will be possible only when there has been 
developed a continuous group tradition to sustain the spo- 
radic efforts of individuals. 

The present type of leadership in industry is the product 
of centuries of individualistic tradition. The great indus 
trial processes of to-day have been consciously organized for 
profit. When, however, we come to see that social instincts 
and social motives are as fundamental in our constitution as 
individual instincts and individual motives, we shall no 
longer recognize private gain as the sole determining motive 
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in the organization of the instinct of workmanship. The 
individual's gain would logically be determined according 
to the value of his product. Economic gain should be 
society's compensation to the individual in order that he 
might be free to work out his specific vocation. When the 
social aspects of experience are as well recognized as the 
individual aspects, we shall have a new type of leadership 
in industry. 

In the aristocratic societies of the past workmanship and 
possession have had free expression only in the few. To-day 
the school, the press, and oral propaganda are teaching the 
many to demand the freedom to express their instincts of 
workmanship and possession which has heretofore been 
limited to the few. 

To live and work for concerns which are not immediately 
the object of one's own purpose is to be dominated by 
motives which are extraneous to one's own will. It is the 
consciousness of this fact which is at the basis of the current 
demand on the part of labor for participation in the manage- 
ment and organization of industry. 

The instincts of workmanship and possession through the 
development of individualism have become disassociated 
from the parental and gregarious instincts. In this way 
men have come to work and save not as members of families 
and communities and states. The instincts to create and 
to possess have been set free from those instincts which 
give the mind its social patterns. Many individuals live 
primarily to create and amass wealth. 

There has taken place in the minds of women a disassocia- 
tion of another sort. The will of woman when it is dis- 
associated from the drives of workmanship and parenthood 
tends to assume a parasitic form. 

The instinct to possess must be organized as an integral 
part of a personality which expresses itself as profoundly in 
social as in individual interests. The instinct to possess 
must be organized within the social patterns of experience 
which underlie the home, the community, the state. 

The instinct to possess must be correlated with the in- 
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stinct to create. The instinct of workmanship can alone 
give creativeness and power to the will to work. It can 
furnish a drive to the will which is as creative in industry as 
in science and art and religion. 

Until this organization of the will is effected in the fields 
of the instincts of possession and workmanship there will 
remain a disorganized personality. 

"You will hear," says Emerson in his essay on Literary 
Ethics, "that the first duty is to get land and money, place 
and name ... . It is this domineering temper of the sen- 
sual world that creates the extreme need of the priests of 
science .... Let us seek the shade, and find wisdom in 
neglect. Be content with a little .... Why should you 
renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserts of truth 
for the premature comforts of an acre, house, and barn? 
Truth also has its roof, and bed, and board. Make yourself 
necessary to the world, and mankind will give you bread, 
and if not store of it, yet such as shall not take away your 
property in all men's possessions, in all men's affections, in 
art, in nature, and in hope. " 

Here reason in the individual is identical with an 
absolute reason. Such a reason makes the individual 
supremely indifferent to the "external" interests of the 
physical environment. 

Such a dualism of mind and matter was the logical result 
of the Greek dualism of citizen and slave and of the medi- 
aeval dualism of soul and body. The suppression of the 
instinct of property was a part of the ethics of world-denial. 
When, however, the mediaeval saint surrendered his inter- 
est in property he did so with the full assurance that he was 
an organic part of the organization of the Church universal, 
with its hospitals, its libraries, its cathedrals, its schools, 
and its guilds. But when Protestantism and individualism 
perpetuate this absoluteness and independence of the will 
they are dealing with an individual will which has broken 
its allegiance to a world-organization and is attempting to 
stand alone. Under such changed conditions the old 
doctrine leaves the individual naked and alone. The cor- 
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porate personality of the Greek citizen and of the medi- 
aeval saint has given way to the isolation and conflict of 
competitive individualism. The absoluteness of the inner 
will which regarded matter as external and accidental, in 
its modern individualized form, has left the saint of the 
Protestant type and the ordinary individual citizen fairly 
naked in a rich, material world. 

Another form which this view takes is the dualism be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic needs and desires. After the 
organic needs have been met there must be a cultivation of 
"intrinsic" interests, such as philosophy, art, etc., which 
have value in themselves. There is a fear of the endless 
refinement of desires. Luxurious novelties through habitr 
uation become unconscious necessities. Matters of diet, 
clothing, amusements, spaciousness in building, improve- 
ment in mechanical equipment; luxuriousness and finesse in 
laces and rugs, can be elaborated without limit. The 
problem is solved by the dogma regarding the intrinsic and 
the extrinsic, or that which is and that which is not an end- 
in-itself. 

There is a confusing sensationalism which reveals itself 
in the drama, the dance, music, in spending for display, etc. 
There is, however, no antidote for sensationalism in any 
dogma of extrinsic and intrinsic. It is probable that the 
chief cause of the contemporary outburst of sensationalism 
is the economic repression of the instincts of sex, of parent- 
hood, of workmanship, and of possession. 

The dualism between economics and morals is shamefully 
evident in international relations. Practically all "civil- 
ized" control of colonial policy is a subtle form of the 
exploitation of helpless peoples. 

Why should prophets, teachers, artists, musicians, in- 
ventors, scientific investigators, have minds disassociated 
from the material interests of fife? Because they are the 
product of, and the perpetuators of, a moral tradition 
which holds material things to be external to a moral and 
spiritual will. The weakness of our moral and intellectual 
leadership in the field of industry is the result of our moral 
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tradition. Our wills are ineffective in reconstructing a 
disorganized industrial world because our minds have been 
literally disassociated from those instincts which underlie 
the world of industry. 

It might be said that our age is the age of the machine. 
The steam-engine, the electric-engine, the sewing-machine, 
the phonograph, the typewriter, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the aeroplane, have to a large extent revolutionized 
the character of our world. Every great invention helps 
to change the character of civilization. Fulton, and Watt, 
and Howe, and Edison are as potent factors in the evolution 
of civilization as the Napoleons or the St. Augustines. 
Coal and iron and steel; electricity and water-power; 
railroads and shipping; all forms of foodstuffs and clothing; 
art galleries, libraries, magazines, and newspapers, have 
become absolutely essential to our moral life. A moral will 
without this material equipment is for us an impossibility. 

That matter without moral organization can be no part 
of moral conduct is axiomatic in our ethical thought. That 
form and organization and a unified will cannot exist apart 
from the material, the content, the objective interests 
which the will organizes has not been recognized. Without 
the material interests in life the will would be utterly 
without content. Such a will is an abstraction, not a 
reality. 

The tempered steel which has come into our lives from 
the Stoics, the Cynics, and from Christianity, has been used 
to make our wills independent of the material world. What 
is most needed now is that we use this tempered steel of the 
will in organizing the world of material things. A moral 
will which does not have at its command the necessary 
wealth of economic material is an inadequate will and is 
unable to function in the world of to-day. 

The machine which has revolutionized our industrial life 
has been the centre about which the life of the worker has 
been organized. When, however, we come to see the 
machine as an instrument of a creative will, it will no 
longer symbolize an era of materialism. Instead of subor- 
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dinating the will to the machine, science will put the 
machine into the hand of the worker as an instrument 
whereby his will can be aided and extended. The machine 
will then add to our old consciousness of material power a 
new consciousness of moral power. 

When we thought of the will as independent of instinct, 
emotion, and sentiment, we regarded it as a spiritual 
entity which was the same in all individuals. We thought 
of the will as only extraneously related to the body. This 
view of the will likewise kept it aloof from the material 
world. We see the will to-day as an organization of in- 
stincts and emotions and sentiments. This conception of 
the will implies an organization of the responses of the 
organism to the environment. This definition of the will 
involves an organic relation of the will to the material 
world. There can be no morality of industry until the 
world of the machine with its exactness in space, its preci- 
sion in time, is correlated with the instincts, the emotions, 
and the will of the workman. And there can be no correla- 
tion of the will and the world of the machine until we get a 
larger view both of the will and of the material world. 
An oriental rug, a Greek statue, an Italian painting, a copy 
of Dante, a drawing of a Doric column, are all physical, 
material things; but they are physical things into which 
have been wrought the very souls of their creators. The 
mode of architecture of a house, and its location, are phy- 
sical characteristics, but they help to give the house a soul. 

Conscious experience has two poles: one is an inner, 
subjective centre, a will, an organizing focus; the other is 
represented by the objective ends to which all our instinc- 
tive and voluntary responses are directed. The traditional 
dualism between an inner moral will and an outer world of 
fact must be avoided. This can be done only by achieving 
a larger, more inclusive definition of both the will and the 
material world. 

Morality and religion do belong to the subjective integra- 
tion of experience, but a subjective process of integration 
must have objective material to organize. By morality and 
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religion we mean not a realm of mind and will which is 
private in the sense that it excludes physical things. We 
mean rather the way in which we organize the material of 
life, physical as well as mental. The classical and medi- 
aeval periods had a moral organization which was superior 
to ours ; but this was because the material content of their 
civilization was simpler than ours. Our material world is 
confusingly complex. We must, however, achieve a form 
of moral organization for the rich phenomena of our 
modern world. It is the function of ethics and religion 
to give moral unity to the wealth of material of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political world which has been made 
available by modern science. In this focus of moral organ- 
ization lies the solution of the industrial problem. 

The main current of civilization from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century was concerned with the freeing of the will 
from authority. It was a process of individualization. 
The development of steam power in the nineteenth century 
was controlled by the individualistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. This was one current of disorganiza- 
tion. The process of individualization on the part of 
labor; the freeirig of the individual will of the laborer, 
is the secret of the unrest in the twentieth century. This is 
another phase of disorganization. 

Another form of disassociation has its origin in the dual- 
ism between the mind and the material world. The tradi- 
tional philosophy has defined mind as an inner subjective 
consciousness. On the other hand the exact sciences have 
dealt with the material world in mathematical, quantitative 
manner. This development took the form of a stark oppo- 
sition between an inner, spiritual, rational subject and an 
outer, material, external object or thing. In this way the 
whole material world became morally taboo. It was 
external to our moral experience. There grew up an 
absolute opposition between personality and material 
things. The moral will became an inner subjective atti- 
tude; physical, material things came to be objective and ex- 
ternal. The will became introverted; it turned in on itself. 
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Material things, on the other hand, were excluded from 
this inner sense of personality; they were cut off from the 
moral will. We see, then, going along with the process of 
introversion in the development of the will a corresponding 
process of mechanization in the field of the exact sciences. 
Modern science has tended more and more to treat all its 
material as if it existed independent of, and apart from, 
any appraising or valuing will. This has given us a dis- 
tinctly realistic view of the world. The exact sciences, 
such as astronomy, physics, and chemistry, have given us a 
world which is impersonal and which exists prior to, and 
independent of, the mind and the will of man. 

This dualism of mind and matter is the foundation of the 
stratification of society into thinkers and manual workers. 
Some men are clay, which must be molded by the pure gold 
of the educated mind into the forms of most service to 
society. This dualism of brain and muscle was carried to 
such a point by the Greeks that even the carving of sculp- 
ture was thought to degrade the mind. Here is a full- 
blown disassociation of the will in all its industrial phases 
from the sphere of knowledge and science. 

This view of the material world as external to the moral 
will has given us in the field of economics the non-moral 
law of individual and group competition. The categories 
of the physical sciences and the law of the machine have 
resulted in a quantitative rather than a qualitative stand- 
ard. Higher speed, greater production, have been the 
predominant motives. Not the qualitative organization 
of wealth for the sake of human need, but a constant in- 
crease of material production for profit has been the ruling 
economic motive. This development of a non-moral 
theory of industry has recently been adopted by the em- 
ployees in their approval of the principle of direct action. 

The ethics of introversion deals with the problem of 
property by limiting desire. The individual is regarded as 
a self-centred spiritual unit who in some way creates indus- 
trial relationships as the occasion demands. Love, respect 
for personality, good motive, are thought of as able to 
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create proper industrial relationships without the "ex- 
ternal" mechanics of legislation. But the desires and the 
will cannot be trained and developed apart from the objec- 
tive interests of life. We can train the instinct for posses- 
sion only through a rational organization of material inter- 
ests. The traditional idealistic conception of the mind by 
excluding material things rendered the will ineffective and 
unreal in the economic realm. It also deprived the objec- 
tive material interests of any moral standard whatever. 

The traditional intellectualistic type of idealism has 
brought about an aloofness of the will from the material 
world which has been both a product and a cause of indus- 
trial disorganization. An economic realism which treats 
the material world as independent of a moral will is the 
concomitant of an inadequate subjective idealism. On 
the other hand subjectivism in morals is accentuated by 
a non-moral realism in economics. The ethics of asceti- 
cism has taught us how to be in want; but we have not yet 
learned how to abound. 

The Christianity of the mediaeval type attempted to 
christianize those abstract aspects of personality which are 
in the sphere of the reason and the will. It attempted to 
abstract those aspects of personality which it regarded as 
constituting the inner or interior life. Psychology is now 
showing us that such an interior moral will apart from the 
whole system of instincts which relate the mind to its 
environment is a pure abstraction. There is no inner will 
which functions apart from the instincts of workmanship 
and possession. A well-organized will must function in and 
through all the instincts with which nature has endowed us. 
The centuries of disassociation between the will and the 
instinct of sex and parenthood are over so far as theory is 
concerned. The divorce of the instinct of curiosity from 
the development of knowledge is also in theory fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. But we are just beginning to 
recognize that conflict between the will and the instinct 
of workmanship brings about a mental and moral disorgan- 
ization. We must no longer attempt to train reason and 
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will as ends in themselves. Through psychological analy- 
sis, through vocational guidance, through every possible 
means, the individual must be led to discover the inherited 
capacities along whose lines his intelligence and will can 
make their richest development. The richest development 
of any individual's will is possible only within certain 
instinctive lines of behavior. These lines should mark out 
the field of one's vocation. Here is the field for the devel- 
opment of one's instinct of workmanship. The blocking of 
the will here means disorganization both of personality and 
of one's life work. 

The newer sense of personality of which Christianity is 
our most adequate symbol has not yet reorganized the 
instincts of workmanship and property. These instincts 
must be trained and developed in the spirit of him who was 
The Carpenter. There must be a christianization of all our 
instincts, including those which underlie our vocation. 
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